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REVIEWS. 

Johann Jacob Meyer, Das Weib im altindischen Epos. Ein Beitrag zur 
indischen und zur vergleichenden Kulturgeschichte. Leipzig (Wilhelm 
Heims), 1915. xvm and 440 pp. 18.5 X 25.5 cm. 

We live in an age of feminism, and, at least on this continent, effeminiza- 
tion. Books on the life of women of all peoples and ages, comprehensive 
monographs aiming at a sort of general ethnography of woman or at a 
racial description of female beauty, have been cultivated like mushrooms 
during the last two decades or so. As a rule, this literature is light ware, 
solicited for the benefit of the publisher, and designed for the special taste 
of a certain class of readers. Such ulterior motives cannot be ascribed 
to Mr. Meyer's book, which is even devoid of illustrations, and which is so 
scientific and ponderous, that the plain layman, who may expect to find 
here an Indian Ploss-Bartels, will soon let the volume slip from his hands 
in disappointment. Despite its learned character, however, Meyer's pro- 
duction shares certain defects with the books above characterized. It must 
be patent to every ethnologist or student of civilization that it is impos- 
sible to give an adequate description of woman within any given social 
organization without picturing the latter as a unit. Nowhere does woman 
exist by herself; but she exists in association with man, parents, and progeny, 
and in the surroundings of her people and their culture. To select the 
exclusive subject "woman" of any nationality is a purely journalistic 
venture, not a scientific task, and will necessarily lead to one-sided and 
distorted views, and shifting of correct perspectives. The scientist can 
view the history of woman only in her proper setting, as a member of society. 
In deciding on his title, "Woman in the Ancient Indian Epic," Mr. Meyer 
has merely fallen victim to the modern feministic tendency: in fact, he 
largely deals with some phases of social organization and psychology in a 
certain period of Indian history, of marriage-rites, married life, and love, 
in which man's function is as important as that of woman. A disadvantage 
of the work is presented by the author's voluntary limitation to the two 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, while the most attractive 
types of Indian womanhood are doubtless portrayed in Buddhist literature 
and the Sanskrit drama. Kisagotami, to which Thiessen has devoted a fine 
monograph, is an excellent example thereof. Like many of his colleagues, 
Mr. Meyer lacks the chronological sense, and does not even discuss the 
period under consideration, nor does he discriminate between older and more 
recent portions of the epics, with a possible view to disclosing historical 
developments. It is now generally assumed that the Mahabharata de- 
veloped from the fourth century B.C. to the fourth century A.D., and was 
completed in the sixth or seventh century. Such an enormous production, 
naturally, cannot be regarded as a unit, nor be treated as a uniform source. 
The general reader will find himself at sea as to many topics, for he is not 
even told what the Mahabharata and Ramayana are. A brief outline of 
the cultural background from which the chapters of the book are set oif 
would have been a desirable supplement. Notwithstanding these stric- 
tures, it cannot be denied that within the compass of his self-imposed 
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limitations, the author has accomplished an earnest, conscientious, and 
creditable piece of work. His book is essentially documentary, all relevant 
texts being given in full and excellent translations. It is accordingly a 
valuable source-book, which will render good service to the sociologist, and 
may advantageously be used as a text-book for a seminar course in Indian 
sociology. A stupendous mass of comparative material, testifying to wide 
and systematic reading, is accumulated in the footnotes. The author's style 
is not always smooth and pleasing. The neglect of their mother-tongue on the 
part of many German writers is almost disconcerting; and the invasion of 
the written language by flat colloquialisms, which has developed during the 
last ten years, presents a sorry spectacle. In a learned treatise like that of 
Meyer, we should hardly expect to meet such slang expressions as abmurksen, 
pisacken, beschummeln, scharnickeln. He is very fond also of Kraftaus- 
driicke and newly-formed phrases of his own manufacture, like zurechtsau- 
seln, hineingesudelt, Verwunschungsvirtuose (p. 299), kannibalische Freude 
("cannibal joy," Ibid.), olige Weichtierhaftigkeit (p. 388), Vergottung, etc. 
Such extravagances should be blotted out in a second edition. If so many 
Americans with a good knowledge of German are discouraged by German 
books, it is primarily due to such affected and corrupted originality of style, 
which in fact is not style at all, but bad taste and pretentious mannerism. 
Though we may look upon such books as the present one with divided 
feelings, it must be conceded that they have also a decidedly ethical mission. 
They are good antidotes to the many pretensions of the modern-woman 
movement, and, in particular, are apt to counteract the monstrous dogma 
of the " man-made world," which exists only in the imagination of the super- 
feminists. In ancient Egypt, Palestine, Persia, India, China, and Japan, 
the world has been shaped as much by woman as by man. Great, noble, and 
cultured women, versed in poetry, the liberal arts, and diplomacy, and, 
above all, the greatest of all arts, the art of living, have flourished there 
during all ages in peaceful and harmonious co-operation with man. 1 The 
women of the Orient always accepted their natural position at the side of 
man for the best of society, serving the highest ideals of their countries. 
It remained for the modern white woman to discover that man is a species 
different from her, and antagonistic to her interests. She invented the 
illusory war-cry of the struggle of the sexes, and no longer is inclined to 
work with man, but against him. The results achieved are gloomy enough, 
— industrial slavery of women, child labor, and general misery. Let the 
women of the East and the West cast votes as to the real state of their 
happiness, and find out where the majority of happier women resides. 

B. Laufer. 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, III. 

1 Sceptics may be referred to Mabel Bode, ' ' Women Leaders of the Buddhist Reforma- 
tion" (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1893, pp. 517-566, 763-798); Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, I. Psalms of the Sisters (London, 1909); Miss 
A. C. Safford, Typical Women of China (Shanghai, 1899); M. E. Burton, Education of 
Women in China (n. d.). 



